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THE ART JOURNAL. 



Is it not cruel to have to tell your good story in presence of one 
who cannot laugh ? Could not the deaf and dumb find their mis.- 
sion as waiters ? Have we not failed to put them in the right place ? 

But little more needs to be said about this room ; it must com- 
mend itself to our readers, or must receive their censure, which we 
should regret. 

We give two examples of chairs ; the first (No. 8) belongs to the 
period of Louis XIV., and is a type of much of our work ; in some 
mysterious way it has taken possession of the world, and has kept 




No. 8. 



it with great tenacity. If you do like it, you do; but I hope you 
will live not to like it. It is an example of what can be done with 
wood if we are bent upon torturing it into shapes it was not in- 
tended for. 

The other chair (No. 9) does use wood as it should be used — 



that is, its forms are adapted to the fibre of ^'.e wood ; the strength 
of the material is not cut away, and the ornamentation is' not such 
as will tear your clothes or penetrate your spine. 
. The fault I have to suggest with this chair is, that possibly the 
back is too high, unnecessarily high, and so might be useless and 
clumsy. But there is value as well as use in a high-backed chair ; 
it suggests protection — protection from currents of air, and, per- 
haps, from streams of hot soup in the hands of the heedless Gany- 
mede. 




No. 9. 

A sense of seclusion, at least, might impress the diner delicately, 
upon finding himself inside this backing, with the table in front of 
him, graced as it would be with cheerful faces, snowy damask, de- 
lectable china, and the expectant viands coming. 

(To be continued.) 



ETCHINGS BY ROBERT BRANDARD. 



THE volumes of the Ai't Journal of years gone by bear full 
testimony to the talents of the late Robert Brandard, who 
died in 1862. Besides several engravings from the Turner collec- 
tion, among which the * Whalers ' stands foremost for delicacy and 
wonderful atmospheric effect — nothing finer, of its kind, has ever 
appeared from the hand of any engraver ; and this is saying no 
more than the plate warrants us in saying — Mr. Brandard executed 
for us several of the subjects in the Vernon and Royal collections, 
as Callcott's 'Meadow,' Stanfield's 'Portsmouth Harbour' and 
' Ischia,' Jutsum's * Noonday Walk,' and others. He was also a 
painter of no ordinary reputation, though he did comparatively but 
little in this way ; his name, however, was seen occasionally in the 
catalogues of the Royal Academy and the British Institution. The 
Ellesmere collection contains an excellent example of his oil-pic- 
ture, ' The Forge,' which in colour and finish equals some of the 
best old Dutch masters : it was bought by the late Earl of Elles- 
mere out of the British Institution on a "varnishing-day" — a day 
technically so called because the artists who contribute are allowed 
to work upon their pictures in any way they please, to render them 
more effective in the position in which they are hung. In the 
Royal Academy, we believe, this privilege is permitted only to 



members and the most eminent contributors who have not yet 
reached that position : to concede it to all indiscriminately would 
only result in a confusion which must render work of any kind 
almost impracticable. There are many amusing stories told by 
artists of the jokes and good-humoured mischief perpetrated by the 
brotherhood on this day. 

Mr. Brandard acquired considerable reputation as an etcher ; he 
produced many plates of this description from his own designs, and 
very spirited and effective they are : two are introduced here — one 
of them a figure-subject, the other a landscape — and they show him 
to have been equally successful in both. The young rustic, with 
cap under his arm, who is trimming up a stick he has cut out of the 
wood, is a lifelike study : note the pouting of the lips, after the 
fashion of boys when earnestly engaged on any work ; truthful is 
the texture of his garments, easy and natural the attitude of the 
figure. The light and shade are very cleverly managed, producing 
the utmost harmony of colour without any sacrifice of brilliancy. 
The village-scene — though, from its character, showing, perhaps, 
less of masterly handling — is sunny and very bright ; but the sha- 
dow thrown by the child on the pathway forms a thin and awkward 
line, which even a descending sun would not cast. 
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